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Priest, Apostle, Father: 
JAMES ANTHONY WALSH 


Es always brings to Maryknoll a 
promise and a memory. The promise 
is one of resurrection and of reunion with 
Christ after a manly performance for 
Christ. The memory is of one who left 
us at this bright season, to represent the 
family with Christ. 

Ten years after the -death of its co- 
founder and first Superior General, Mary- 
knoll finds itself still young, still develop- 
ing, still crowded to the doors with 
vocations that exceed facilities, and still 
making mission beginnings in many corners 
of the world. The record is one of promis- 
ing growth rather than of startling ac- 
complishment, and everybody in the 
organization is entirely conscious of the 
fact that this American venture still has 


far to go along the road of apostolic en-_ 


deavor. Yet, as Maryknoll pauses to 
contemplate the decade that has passed 
since the taking away of its God-given 
leader, itis all the more impressed by the 
sufficiency of his influence and his work. 
Thatinfluence was permanent, and through 
it the father of Maryknoll still speaks 
to us. 


Maryknoll Ideal 


Our labors are only beginning, but the 
mission ideal bequeathed to us by Bishop 
James Anthony Walsh was complete and 
needs no improvement. Whatever we are, 
and however lame and halting our efforts 
may be, that ideal is one of unique spiritual 
beauty, and so it will remain. The Mary- 
knoll ideal was not new, but it was some- 
thing much better: it was Catholic. It 
was an ideal as wide as the world and as 
deep as charity, for it committed the 


Society to a program of winning new 
worlds for Christ, and it called on the 
members to carry out the program with- 
out counting the cost. It went as far as any 
of us would ever need to go, for it in- 
cluded all of charity’s demands — bar- 
gaining for nothing but spiritual life, 
stopping at nothing but physical death. 
Some Maryknollers — priests, Brothers, 
and Sisters alike -— have already gone to 
the limit and paid the full price. They did 
not surpass the ideal; they merely ful- 
filled it. 


Kindly Father 


Tue goal of our mission effort is crystal 
clear, and the path to it, if rugged, is well! 
defined. It was the task of James Anthony 
Walsh to see to that, and well he per- 
formed it. He gave us a Maryknoll that 
had its aim deeply impressed upon it and 
was efficiently organized to pursue the 
aim. No man in one lifetime could do 
more. Ten years have passed since he re- 
turned to God with his work well done, 
but the memory of his gracious spirit 
remains as a benediction among us. The 
public thinks of him as a son of America’s 
strong and vigorous Catholicity, who rep- 


resented it well; we think of him as a 


father who guided us wisely. The country 
was proud of him as an influential figure 
in the Church; we were fond of him as the 
kindly head of the family. 

We saw the man of God in him, and we 
revered what we saw. We saw the true and 
faithful priest of great zeal and deep de- 
votion, and we paid him the compliment 
of trying to imitate him. (There are Mary- 
knollers today who reproduce his diction, 
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his bearing, some of his mannerisms, 
though there are few, perhaps, who re- 
produce his virtues.) We saw the skilled 
organizer, and we admired him. We saw 
the tasteful, dignified, constructive, emi- 
nently successful promoter of the mission 
cause, and sometimes we wondered at him. 


But most of all, we saw the father of the 


family, and we loved him. Nothing was 
too great and high for him to aim at, but 
nothing was too small and weak for him 
to understand. Nobody expected greater 
things from his sens, but nobody was so 
kindly and lenient with their efforts, and 
even with their failings. He schooled, 
trained, and admonished us. He inspired 
us while he excused us. 


Guide and Leader 


HE was often disappointed in us, but he 
was always sanguine about our ultimate 
success. He was often discouraged, but 
always encouraging; often burdened with 
care, but always balanced, optimistic, 
even brimming with humor; often grieved 
and perplexed by mounting problems and 
troubles, but always impervious and su- 
perior to the slings and arrows of fortune, 
however outrageous. He was priest, 
apostle, and father; and Maryknoll needed 
a guide and leader who was all three. 
Maryknoll owes many things to God and 
to America, but few favors from either 
source have been comparable to the influ- 
ence of its first Superior General. With 
God’s help, the mustard seed he planted 
will grow into a tree of spreading branches. 


_With God’s help, the Society he organized 


will persevere in effective and expanding 
accomplishment. With God’s blessing, it 
will reach into many corners of our gener- 
ous land to kindle the apostolic spark — 


will carry that spark across the seven 
seas — will play its own providential part 
in calling the nations to the Faith. But 


’ wherever it spreads’and whatever it does, 


our Society will always recognize the 
unique character of the gift it received 
from heaven and America in the person of 
its father and cofounder, who left us for 
a better country ten years ago. 


Passing Generation 


James ANTHONY WALSH, ordained in 
1892, belonged to a generation of priests 
that is now passing from the scene but not 
without leaving its mark. It was a genera- 
tion noted for deep faith and a certain 
proud confidence in the vital power of the 
Church to answer the problems of America 
and to win the heart of all the world. Our 
country itself was yet far from Christian, 
farther still from being Catholic, perhaps 
farthest of all from deserving the name of 
democratic, when he launched his work. 
But Bishop Walsh believed in the genius 
of America and, above all, in its generosity. 
He felt that its better instincts would 
prevail, and he had only a smile for the 
foibles of his countrymen, to which he 
added a sincere belief in their innate real- 
ism and common sense. He loved America 
inside and outside the Church, and he 
knew that the time had come for the. for- 
tunate possessors of the truth of Christ 
to speak to America and to speak for 
America. The result was a movement to 
enlist the flower of America in a crusade 
for Christ around the world. 


In China, Manchuria, Korea and Japan, 
Maryknoller missioners today labor among 
30,000,000 people: 






















N 1906, I met in Washington, D. C., for 

the first time, the late beloved Bishop 
James Anthony Walsh, of Maryknoll. Our 
conversation naturally turned to the sub- 
ject of the foreign missions, for in those 
years I hoped my priestly labors might be 
in pagan lands. 

Father Walsh was at that time the 
Diocesan Director of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith, in Boston. Plans 
were maturing in the mind of the future 
founder of Maryknoll for the publication, 
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Bishop Walsh shortly before his death 


An All-embracing Outlook 


by ARCHBISHOP JOHN T. McNICHOLAS 


THE FIELD Arar. I recall how modestly 
he spoke of this venture. He expressed 
the hope that he could begin to interest 
many groups of our country in the cause 
of laying the foundations of the Church 
in pagan countries. 

I suggested an article, ‘‘An Apology for 
Foreign Missions,’’ to be published in the 
Dominican Year Book, which'l was editing. 
My thought was to arouse the interest of 
my own American brethren, and that of 
the American friends of the Order of 


* Preachers, in the foreign missions. 


The brief article penned by Father 
Walsh was the beginning of one of the most 
sacred and highly prized friendships of my 
life. Until his death, it was my privilege to 
be in constant contact with Maryknoll 
and to watch each step of its progressive 
march. ... 

One was always impressed by Bishop 
Walsh’s thoughtful bearing. His partly 
closed but penetrating eyes, his silence, his 
dignified manner, his complimentary at- 
tention in listening to others, eager to get 
their point of view, and his reserved atti- 
tude, prepared one for the thoroughness 
with which he dealt with every question. 
He was ingenuous in putting his common- 
sense judgment to many tests. His vision; 
his delightful sense of humor; his.childlike 
confidence in God; his resourcefulness; his 
serious, edifying, priestly piety; his in- 
terest in everything that pertained to the 
welfare of the Church; his readiness to 


encourage every solid religious movement; 


and his love of country-— caused him to 
be regarded as a priest whose spirit was 
genuinely noble and whose character made 
him a truly great American ecclesiastic. 
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No priest in America, perhaps, appreci- 
ated so fully as did Father Walsh the im- 
portance of the foreign, pagan, mission 
field and the duty of America to do its 
full share in cultivating it; yet, his total 
and perfect perspective made him see in 
Maryknoll merely a small agency of the 
universal Church. He astonished his friends 
and associates constantly by his intimate 
knowledge of events in our country. This 
was no mere memory task or idle diversion 
for him. It seemed to me that his observa- 
tions were made in a watchtower, where 
his keen and analytical mind was ever 
seeking, in the march of events, favorable 
opportunities that wouldenable the Church 


_ to do more for souls. 


I spent a day with Bishop Walsh a week 
before his death. He insisted that I remain 
throughout the day; I promised to do so, 
provided I could pay him very brief visits 
whenever he wished to see me. He sent 
for me six times on that day, which stands 
out so clearly in my memory. His suffer- 
ings and ebbing strength had reduced him 
to an extreme condition. He spoke little 
of his illness and of the end of his earthly 
life, for which he was preparing with that 
calmness and thoroughness that we are 
apt to attribute to the saints. He spoke 


at length of opportunities other than 
those of the missions, which he considered 
important for the Church of the United 
States. He manifested special solicitude 
for the Catholic University of America. 

Bishop Walsh loved the Church with a 
love that was always calm, sane, but in- 
tense. We who assisted him at his episcopal 
consecration at the Propaganda College, 
Rome, realized his devotion to the Holy 
See and to the person of the Vicar of 
Christ. He knew America and the tem- 
perament of its people as few priests have 
known them. He has placed all religious 
missionary institutes and societies of our 
country under a debt of gratitude to 
Maryknoll. : j 

As I was about to leave Chicago for 
Maryknoll, to preach the funeral sermon 
of my friend, His Eminence, Cardinal 
Mundelein, said to me: “Bishop Walsh 
met with no opposition; his friends and 
admirers are. found everywhere; he was 
the saint of the hierarchy.” 

May the greatmindedness and great- 
heartedness of Bishop James Anthony 
Walsh continue to be our inspiration, not 
only for the missions, but for the welfare 
of the Church in America and throughout 
the world! 


HAVE known my limitations and you have borne with them. God 
certainly uses the weak for His Divine purposes. But, after all, our 
work is His work and you will make no mistake if you look to Him for 
guidance. All that He seeks from you is generosity and ready willing- 
ness,to use the opportunities — or meet the difficulties — which will 


inevitably present themselves. 


I have often urged you to appreciate what is good in other societies 
than ours. Keep up this spirit, but watch closely that loyalty shall be 
a shining virtue in your life — loyalty to the Society, to your superiors, 
to one another. That we may be one in Christ, is my prayer. 

—An excerpt from Bishop Walsh's farewell letter to his priestly sons 









FTEN during the past ten years, old 

friends of Maryknoll, and some who 
also were friends of the late Bishop James 
Anthony Walsh before Maryknoll was 
founded, have expressed regret that God 
took our first Superior General so early 
from the scenes of his labors. Maryknol- 
lers, perhaps, have felt his going more 
keenly, but they do not express their 
regret in that way. 

Rather, we believe that Bishop Walsh 
was raised by God to accomplish, in His 
eternal plan, a definite work. He lived as 
long as God wished him to live; he died 
when his part was played. How well he 
played the role of cofounder and Superior 
General is known to many; but there are 
facets to every gem, and some phases of 
the Bishop’s life were so well hidden by 
him that only a few persons knew of them. 

The history of the Church in this 


ceuntry may, perhaps, one day deciare- 


that Bishop Walsh was one of its great 
figures in the twentieth century, and his- 
torians will undoubtedly base their state- 
ments on the stimulus and inspiration 
which he gave to the formation of the 
mission spirit in our land. Yet they will 
be but high-lighting the features of a 
portrait that has greater depths. 


Man of Vision 


Any man could have begun sucha move- 
ment—and some made valiant efforts to 
do so before and during Bishop Walsh’s 
time. They were men who, concerned with 
other responsibilities, were prevented from 
giving all their efforts and talents to a 
work that needed a leader who would be 
dedicated exclusively to the task. Bishop 


In God‘s Eternal Plan 


by A MARYENOLL MISSIONER 


Walsh was not a mere instigator: he was 
an organizer, a man with vision that ex- 
tended beyond horizons and national 
boundaries, a man with a world-wide 
heart. 

It was not just a coincidence that Father 
James Anthony Walsh was chosen as 
Boston’s director of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith; it.was all part 
of that plan by which Divine Providence 
had been preparing him for a great pur- 
pose. His interest in music—he was an 
accomplished pianist and organist — was 
not incidental; it was one of the threads 
that would be used to make up the tap- 
estry which Divinity had designed. His 
knowledge and love of the missions and 
of Church music began in his seminary 
days; it is probable that he never realized 
in those days what great use he would 
have for such knowledge later. 

In 1912, but a few years after Pope 
Pius X wrote his motu proprio on Plain 
Chant, Maryknoll was among the first 
seminaries in the country to put into 
effect the wishes and hopes of the Holy 
Father. At that time, the little community 
numbered but six students and two or 
three Brothers. Father Walsh was organ- 
ist, choir director, and teacher of chant, 
giving an impetus to a phase of training 


that was to be carried across the oceans. | 
Bishop Walsh was also an able writer. 


His articles in the Sacred Heart Review, 
some of which were written during his 
student days at St. John’s Seminary 
(Brighton, Massachusetts), are still splen- 
did examples of journalism that, witty 
though serious, carried the reader to mis- 
sion lands and showed him the value of 
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Father J. A. Walsh 
at the time of the 
founding of Maryknoll 


Bishop Walsh blessing missioners about to leave 
for the Orient. This was a happy moment for him. 


He knew the missions firsthand. Lo Pa Hong, 
Chinese Catholic apostle, was a personal friend. 














working for the salvation of pagan souls. 

His early issues of THE FIELD AFAR, and, 
those which sparkled in later years when 

missioners began going into foreign fields, 

contain little classics of literature, power- 

ful in appeal and always entertaining. 

Bishop Walsh’s knowledge of art and 
architecture saved his young Society from 
“white elephants” within and without the 
many buildings that were to be stamped 
with his Maryknoll finesse. His love of 
the liturgy of the Church made the sim- 
plest ceremony, in the plainest chapel, 
take on a dignity which cathedrals might 
have envied. 

Zeal for Souls 

His letters—always brief, but thorough 
—were treasured by the many who re- 
ceived them; and their number was great, 
for Bishop Walsh knew the value of mak- 
ing and keeping friends for the cause. No 
gift was ever small enough to go un- 
acknowledged; no inquiry or criticism was 
trivial enough to be ignored; no other 
cause for souls was ever too remote to be 
recognized. In all that concerned contact 
with the friends and supporters of Mary- 
knoll, he advocated sound principles of 
method, some of which advertising men of 
today are but beginning to discover. 

In God’s eternal plan, our first Father 
General was so consumed with zeal for the 
salvation of souls that he never lost an 
opportunity to pass on to others some 
spark of that same fire. No matter what 
company he was in, no matter what the 
occasion, Bishop Walsh never failed to 
turn the conversation to the subject of 
missions. And he did that not. boringly, 
but in so earnest a manner, and so inter- 
estingly, that his listeners felt it was the 
only subject worth considering. In “keep- 
ing the ball rolling,” he did not exclude 
other persons: he had a very gracious way 


of drawing them out, and leading them to 
contribute to the conversation, in a man- 
ner that was little short of magical. And 
yet, when such a group would disband, 
there would be only one thought in each 
heart and mind —the need of bringing 
souls to Christ both at home and abroad. 

For one man to accomplish all that 
Bishop James Anthony Walsh did is in- 
explicable—unless we understand, as he 
did, that God, who raised him for such a 
work, would be provident if he would 
but do his part. Only a man imbued with 
a deep spirituality could have achieved 
so much for souls, as his daily life proved. 
After the early morning rising of the com- 
munity, he was the first in chapel; and he 
was the last to leave it at night. At morn- 
ing prayers and meditation, the commu- 
nity Mass, the noonday examen, the 
Angelus, Rosary, spiritual reading, and 
night prayers, he could be found leading 
from his place. And all this was accom- 
plished in spite of the manifold duties 
which. needed his attention. 

That he saw far ahead and planned well, 
is daily more and more evident. If our 
first Father General has a place in the 
Church History of the world, it will be 
because God, in His great design, chose 
him and prepared him well for that place; 
and then called him home, ten years ago, 
because his mission on earth was done. 
Bishop Walsh has a deep place in the 
hearts of all who think in terms of world 
Christianity, but a: deeper one in the 
hearts of his spiritual sons and daughters. 
All Maryknollers, while they pray that 
this great soul may repose in love, pray 
also that they may be worthy children of 
so valiant a father. 

Maryknoll missioners, today, are working 
in fifteen dioceses in eight countries of South 
and Central America. 
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Jottings by Bishop J. A. Walsh 


No Catholic can consistently say, ‘““‘What 
others believe does not concern me.”’ 

If I, who am under the law of Christ, ap- 
preciate the blessings of my Faith, I ought to 
be anxious to see such privileges extended 
to others, for their souls’ sake and for the 
greater glory of God. 





WuatT waste of wealth in magnificent 
heathen temples! What waste of time in 
pagan adoration! Oh, if we could tell the 
lovers of the false the beauty of the true! 





THERE is no greater charity than to intro- 
duce our Eucharistic Lord just as we know 
Him, to those who know Him not. 





THE human soul will never perish. Have 
you helped to save one for God? 





THE nations belong to Christ. With His 
Precious Blood, He bought them back from 
Satan. But the announcement of freedom 
must be made known to each— by whom? 





‘THE NATIONS that know not Christ are 
being cheated of their rights. The Catholic 
who rejoices in the-liberty of the children of 
God will help to remedy this injustice. 





- THE Far East has become today a mighty 
whirlpool in which the errors and false 
doctrines of the whole world are seething. 
In the midst of this confusion of religions, 
the apostle must be as the “‘light of the 
world,’’ a beacon set upon a rock, ready to 
dissipate the shadows of three thousand years. 





IN the last twenty-five years, five hundred 
million heathen — men, women, and chil- 
dren — have died unbaptized. We cannot 
redeem the past; but we can prevent, or at 
least, considerably diminish, losses in the 
future. ] 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH is, by her divine 
constitution, not national, but universal. 
The words of her Founder, “Preach the 
Gospel to every creature,” are not a counsel: 
they are a command. The true Catholic will 
never say, ‘“‘What do I care about China!” 





CATHOLICS are willing to go out to the 
East to do their duty to their country, or to 
get some honor and worldly glory, or to 
earn their living. How is it that so few of 
our countrymen are found willing to go forth 
to promote the glory of God cr the saving 
of immortal souls? < 





THE SAVIOUR will not come to this earth 
again in visible form until He comes to judge 
the living and the dead. In the meantime, 
His message must be taken to the one thou- 
sand million souls who know Him not. What 
is to be your share in this mission to your 
fellow men? 2: ie 

COUNTLESS SOULS, all made in the image 
of Jesus Christ, are today held captive by 
ignorance. You have the price of ransom for 
some —let us say four. (There are at least 
four pagans to every Catholic.) If no breath 
of prayer comes from your lips, and not even 
a cent from your pocket, for the purchase of 
these souls, who will release them and bring 
them unto the freedom of Christ? 





EASTER—a synonym for GLADNESS. Easter 
brings the triumph over evil and sin, and the 
guarantee that when our own passiontide is 
over (for each one has his Calvary, according 
to his strength) then shall we recover what 
was our divine heritage at the start, and so 
shall “gladness” reign forever in the hearts 
of men. 

Happy Easter! Blessed Prophecy! Con- 
soling Pledge to men of good will! Christians, 
be heartened! As Christ Our Lord hath risen, 
so, too, shall we. 









His Guiding Genius 


by MOTHER MARY JOSEPH 


OR US who have been privileged to wit- 

ness the birth of Maryknoll, to mark 
her growth, note her rich promise and her 
potential dangers through formative years, 
and see today no small evidence of the 
fulfillment of her des- 
tiny, it is as natural 
as the turning of 
flowers to the sun 
to look upon him 
whom God chose to 
fashion the instru- 
ments that would 
make this land of 
ours foreign-mission 
conscious. 

Father Walsh was 
Director of the Bos- 
ton Branch of the So- 
ciety for the Propa- 
gation of the Faith 
when I first met him 
in an effort to form a 
mission-study class. 
I had written to him 
and received not only a cordial reply, but 
an unexpected wealth of co-operation — 
books, pamphlets, missioners’ letters, pic- 
tures, and souvenirs. I mention this be- 
cause it is an index to his success, the 
grasping of any straw that would serve in 
building up the mission cause. And when 
I saw him after several months of cor- 
respondence, I was not so much surprised 
to find him what he was as where he was. 

For the Boston S.P.F. office on Union 
Park Street, now replaced by fine diocesan 
structures, was in a ramshackle, crooked 
old building with sagging-shuttered win- 
dows and uninviting, paint-peeled door, 








Mother Mary Joseph, Mother 
General of the Maryknoll Sisters 
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whose bell I rang with trepidation before 
I crossed the uneven threshold and en- 
tered a little hall from which led a stair- 
case and door. — 

The door — into a large office where 
‘all the clerical work 
was done. The stairs 
led to Father Walsh’s 
office, a small room 
indeed, but, contrary 
to every expectation, 
a charming one. I felt 
like a bird as my eyes 
darted from one 


other, conscious only 
of splotches of color 
against white walls. 
And then, there was 
the priest, the Di- 
rector himself, gra- 
cious, warmly wel- 
coming, and as I 
realized soon, shyly 
smiling at my ill-con- 
cealed reactions to his sanctum. 

Judging the past in the light of the 
future, I see now how much of Father 
Walsh’s character was revealed during 
that memorable visit. 

The ability to give life and beauty, even 
toa shabby room, by the artistic use of a 
few lovely, richly colored Oriental embroi- 
deries, the display of mission pictures and 
souvenirs, the use of a map and a globe, 
manifested itself again and again at Mary- 
knoll when, for example, he had us make 
antependia —and beautiful they proved 
to be—of gunny sack and embroidered 
strips taken from worn-out vestments to 
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A small room indeed, with a map and a globe, and the Director himself 


hide the crude skeleton altars of those 
early days, and suggested that ugly spot- 
ted walls be transformed by bits of damask 
which served at the same time to set off 
a picture or a crucifix. And he taught us 
the secret of keeping our vocation warm, 
vibrant, and tangible in the midst of our 
humdrum life by the use of mission 
trophies, pictures and stories of great mis- 


sionaries who had already gone the whole 


way for Christ, even to martyrdom. 

There was his personal interest in me 
and mine and our well-being, a trait re- 
vealed again in the fatherly interest he 
took later in every Maryknoller—priest, 
student, Brother and Sister——whose joys 
and sorrows became his, whose families 
he knew and visited when he could. 

His delicate wit, his delightful humor, 
and his running commentary on life in 
general always set one at ease and re- 
moved restraint. And when we did get 
on the vital subject of American boys and 
girls in the role of Catholic foreign mis- 
sioners, a whole world of possibilities was 
opened up to me, as I believe it was to 


anyone who ever came under the mag- 
netic glow of his burning love for souls. 

I was fortunate in seeing and reading 
the galleys of the first number of THE 
FIELD AFAR, which was to be the means 
of awakening American Catholics to a 
sense of their obligation to souls still 
sitting in the darkness of paganism. 

Before I left I had seen the files and all 
the paraphernalia for the S.P.F. workers, 
and knew instinctively that nothing was 
left to chance.-This sense of order, of 
planned effort, of careful economy, was 
characteristic of the extraordinary ad- 
ministrative capacity of the father of the 
Maryknoll family. 

This visit was made in December of 
1906 and it was not till five years had 
passed — years crowded with effort to 
fire American Catholic youth with mission 
zeal — that Maryknoll through the di- 
vinely directed co-operation -of Father 
Walsh and Father Price came into being, 
and the Church in America at last had its 
own foreign-mission society—the Catholic 
Foreign Mission Society of America. 


ll 











The close of 1911 and the first nine 
months of 1912 found the new Society 
cradled at Hawthorne, New. York, in 
lowly, barely adequate quarters. Father 
Price was mostly on the road, speaking in 
seminaries and schools, and securing sub- 
scriptions for THE FIELD AFAR which sup- 
plied our bread and butter and in general 
kept the wolf from the door. Father Walsh, 
aided by the small group of secretaries 
and two Brothers, carried on the editorial 
work of the magazine, directed ways and 
means to attract monetary help, got in 
touch with possible benefactors, inter- 
viewed prospective students, and visited 
priests who would always be the backbone 
and support of the mission movement. He 
appealed to all sides for prayers, and 
especially from Sisters in charge of chil- 
dren and in cloistered houses, emphasizing 
that without prayers the new work would 
never strike deep root in the soul of 
Catholic America. 


Sense of Fitness 
Except for the historic moment of arrival 


of the first students, the Hawthorne period . 


was somewhat drab. Only in October 1912 
when the last of the household moved 
over to our own hilltop in Ossining, did 
Maryknoll life begin to pulsate with the 
excitement of conscious growth. 

To no one was the change more ex- 
hilarating than to Father Walsh, for whom 
each day was surcharged with new inter- 
‘ests—improvements of houses and farm, 
the care of chickens and pigs, the arrival 
of soft-eyed calves and awkward little 
lambs, each of whom had to be welcomed 
and named, the spring blossoming of 
fruit trees, the planting and cultivation 


of the garden, and the reaping, storing, 


and preserving of its fruits. On all these 
projects the students, Brothers, and Sis- 
ters-to-be expended all they had to give 
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in the way of brawn and brain under the 
approving if critical eye of the lord of the 
manor —he himself as green as the rest 
of us. 

This activity, however, was secondary 
and-only formed the background of office 
routine and more especially of the semi- 
nary life which gradually and surely took 
definite shape and was always basically 
serious. The Brothers and secretaries, too, 
were given a sound spiritual regime on 
which to pattern their religious life. 

Through it all, with genuine affection 


for his children and concern for their | 


welfare and happiness, it was Father 
Walsh who gave the perfect example of 


joyous orderly living in Christ, of patient | 
endurance, of personal discipline and re- § 


straint. A man of unusual business acumen, 
and a great organizer, he was above all a 
man of prayer, present at every commu- 
nity exercise from morn till night, and this 
up to the time of his last illness. He had 
a constant tender love of Our Lady, and 


as he walked about the grounds her rosary | 


bore him company. His special devotion 
after that to the Blessed Eucharist was 
to the Holy Ghost, on whose guidance he 
depended wholly. 

He had no ambitions for himself, but 
great desires for the work of Maryknoll 
and for her sons and daughters. He loved 
the success of others and truly believed 
that it mattered little who did the work 
so long as it was done. 

And in his spirit we grew while Mary- 
knoll developed under his guiding genius. 
Today with roots deep set on Sunset Hill, 
the Maryknoll tree has spread its branches 
north, south, east, and west, in fields afar 
and near. If we could make a wish today 
it would be that Fathér Walsh’s spirit 
might always not only animate every 
Maryknoller, but touch and fire every soul 
that comes within our sphere. 





, 








Maryknoll 
in 
Jungleland 


by JOHN J. CONSIDINE 


RACED by a large, 
red-flowering San- 

ta Rita bush, a wooden 
cross rises gauntly in 
the plaza of Mision Ca- 
vinas. We approached 
the mission across a meadow pocked with 
ant hills two feet high. Aside from the 
Santa Rita bush, there is little that is 
beautiful about Mision Cavinas, but a 
great deal that is highly interesting. The 
place is a Government reservation of 150,- 
000 acres, occupied by Cavindas Indians. 
This Indian reserve is a modest com- 
panion of the many celebrated Indian 
missions which have existed, during the 
past 350 years, throughout the Bolivian 
lowlands. First the Jesuits and later the 
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Franciscans, many of 
them gigantesque fig- 
‘ures whose place is 
high in missionary an- 
nals, persuaded the 
primitive lowland 
tribes to settle in likely centers, and then 
ministered to them. Each of the centers 
had a saint’s name, such as Santa Ana, 
San Jose, San Xavier. Adversity has scat- 
tered most of the old inhabitants, and 
many of them have intermarried with 
whites, but faint vestiges of the ancient 
missions still exist. 

Hence, it was an experience to meet 
the boyish figure of Father Gorden N. 
Fritz, of Newport, Minnesota, who as 
pastor of Mision Cavinas is a modern-day 














successor to the distinguished line of mis- 
sionary pioneers. He replaces Fatter Am- 
brose C. Graham, of New York City, who 
worked wonders during the past three 
years to put this.rundown enterprise on 
its feet. (Father Graham was with us 
during my visit to this mission.) 

It must be remembered that in such 
reservations the Indians, though techni- 
cally wards of the nation, are in point of 
fact the responsibility of the Padres. For 
many years before the arrival of the Mary- 
knollers, Mision Cavinas had been neg- 
lected. When Father Graham came, the 
Indians were in a black mood: they had 
no adequate means of support, and there 
was no direction to local life. 

One of Father Graham’s early tasks was 
to mount a horse and ride for miles and 
miles through the almost endless forest, 
hunting for new rubber trees. The Cavinas 
Indians, in recent generations, have plied 
the trade of rubber extractors, and their 
old lines of trees had become impoverished. 
This year, thanks to the new trees, the 
Indians took out twenty-five tons of 
rubber. 

Throughout the mission now, there are 
many signs of new life. At the new car- 
penter shop, with its turning wheel and 
saw mill, an Indian worked industriously. 
We saw the sugar mill that had just pro- 
duced eight tons of sugar. We learned 
about the tile-and-brick furnace; and the 
tobacco, coffee, and chocolate plants. 

“That Indian you saw in the shop is the 
best carpenter on the Beni River,’’ said 
Father Fritz. ‘‘And all the other Indians 
here are once again disciplined and con- 
tented.” 

Rubber is the prime article of produc- 
tion in the Pando. Old Nick Suarez built 
up here an empire of eight million hectares; 
and today the House of Suarez possesses 
centers, called barracas, on almcst all the 


rivers, with over 2,500 workers. There are, 
besides, a thrifty Swiss company; a Ger- 
man company; and smaller operators, both 
Bolivian and foreign. Nick Suarez did not 
wish priests to visit his barracas; he 
thought they might give his workers 
“notions.” Old Nick is laid away, how- 
ever, in a marble tomb in Cachuela Espe- 
ranza, and his successors favor the Padres 
as an excellent influence for gcod. The 
other companies feel the same about the 
presence of priests. 

Thus it is that, in the Vicariate of the 
Pando, there is a squad of missioners, 
called among themselves the “‘barraca 
priests,’’ who care for the rubber workers. 
On the Beni River, there are bases at 
Fortaleza and Ivon. On the Madre de 
Dios, Father Thomas P. Collins, of San 
Francisco, California, is based at the Seiler 
barraca at Conquista, where ninety per 
cent of the people are Tacano Indians. 
Father James J. Logue, of New York City, 
is based at Sena, a Suarez barraca. On the 
Orton River, Father J. Gerard Grondin, 
of Westbrook, Maine, lives on the Suarez 
barraca at Nacabe. Father John J. Mc- 
Cabe, of Everett, Massachusetts, is on the 
Suarez barraca at Filadelfia, on the Ta- 
humeni River. 


Largest Settlement 


THEN there are the “city priests,” who 
carry on their apostolate in the civil com- 
munities of the region. However, the 
largest settlement in the area, Riberalta, 
can boast of only 5,000 inhabitants. In 
Riberalta the Franciscans had built an 
attractive church; Bishop Escalante re- 
furbished it when Maryknollers arrived, 
and for the present it serves as his ‘‘ca- 
thedral.” Father Thomas J. Danehy, of 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, is the pastor, and 
his assistants are Father John B. Gallagher, 
of Oakland, California; Father Robert F. 
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Author (left) with Father Bonner 


Fransen, of Glendive, Montana; and 
Father James V. McCloskey, of New York 
City. Many phases of Riberalta’s life, even 
down to its basketball teams, have prof- 
ited by the coming of the Padres Norte- 
americanos. 

Cobija, the prefectural capital, is a 
town of but 2,000 inhabitants. It is the 
center of. work for Father Raymond J. 
Bonner, of South Ardmore, Pennsylvania. 
This missioner has captured al! hearts. 
‘‘We wanted him to be our candidate to 
thé Chamber of Deputies,” said one of 
the townsfolk. 

Father Bonner is helped by Father 
Joseph W. Flynn, of Cleveland, Ohio, and 
Father Joseph A, Hahn, of Woodhaven, 
New York. Cobija is in the Acre area, 
source of the celebrated Acre fino rubber, 


the finest in the world. The 3,000 tons.of 
Acre rubber are used each year in the. 
manufacture of surgical instruments and 
other items that require a top-quality - 


Five hours distant by horseback from 
Cobija is Porvenir, mission of Father 
Walter J. Valladon, of Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. Father Valladon has erected an 
excellent little church and is now building 
a rectory. Porvenir is one of the most 
isolated of the Pando towns. 

At the other end of the vicariate is 
Guayaramerim, on the Mamore River. It 
is one of the most notorious fever spots in 
the Bolivian lowlands, but an attractive 
settlement. Father Hilary G. Jakowski, of 
Menasha, Wisconsin, presides there, and 
has a good, new church. 

Chapel Boat 

Some three hours away by a bumpy 
truck road is Cachuela Esperanza, pret- 
tiest of all Pando communities. A lush 
aisle of mango trees parallels the river 
front; when night fell, the deep hum of 
the rapids lulled us to sleep. Father John 
N. Fowler, of Malden, Massachusetts, is 
pastor of the little chapel. It is literally 
built on.a great rock, to which all church- 
goers must climb in goat fashion. 

A pleasant recollection of the Pando 
is that of the days spent aboard the Innis- 
fail, our mission launch. That craft is now 
captained by Brother Gonzaga, of Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, who is ably assist- 
ed by Sanchez, the pilot. Only by traveling 
long hours on the Pando’s rivers can a 
visitor appreciate the. vast, thinly popu- 
lated distances which the missioner must 
cover. Trees, trees, trees! The Pando is 
in reality but a corner of the world’s 
greatest jungle, the Amazon Basin. 

To my mind, the most distinctive fea- 
ture of the Pando jungleland is its bird 
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life. There were chattering squadrons of 
gorgeous green parrots, their wings tipped 
with yellow. There was the resplendent 
hijo del sol, “‘son of the sun,” a flame of 
cardinal red. There were breath-taking 
scores of other varieties. It would seem 
that what this land has taken fromm men 
it has given to the feathered folk. 

For certainly man suffers here. .Mary- 
knoll Sisters have taken up their abode in 
the Pando — at the moment there are ten 
of them — and their principal task is care 
of the sick. Sister M. Mercy, of Korean 
fame, an M.D. from Marquette Uni- 
versity, is now head of the Riberalta 
Hospital and has as helpers a corps of 
Maryknoll Sisters who are registered 
nurses. Their reputation for well-doing is 
almost legendary. Sister Mercy looks 
askance at local statistics, since there is 
so little study behind them; but if they 
are even half true, they are bad! They 
record that 90% of the people are carriers 
of amoebic dysentery; 100% suffer from 
one or other form of verminosis, and this 
condition causes many to be anemjc; 60% 
have malaria; 30% have tuberculosis. 

Baptisms 
Most blessed moments in the Pando 
were those spent assisting at baptisms. 
There was that evening at Libertad, a 
small Suarez barraca of some twenty 
families, when Father Fransen poured the 
water while I held the flashlight and waved 





off the swarms of mosquitoes. Hugo, aged 
seven, behaved with dignity; but Nicolao, 
aged three, bawled hysterically and hid 
behind his mother. Saida, nine months 
old, cried, too, but Mama quieted her. 

The deepest impression from the Bo- 
livian lowlands is that made by the grave 
neglect from which souls are suffering - 
through lack of priests. A striking illus- 
tration was met.at Cotoca, Santa Cruz, a 
town that is far from the Pando, but in- 
which two Maryknollers — Father August 
R. Kircher, of Brooklyn, New York, and 
Father David I. Walsh, of New Bedford, 
Massachusetts — are working. In their 
parish of a thousand square miles, they 
called the children within a radius of 
twenty-five miles, to attend a week’s 
preparation for First Communion. The 
response was extraordinary! From one 
area, for instance, the children rode in, 
accompanied by their fathers, in a caval- 
cade of over fifty horses. 

¢*Most striking,”’ said Father Walsh, in 
describing the aspects of the study course, 
“was the fact that, for many of these 
children, the visit to the mission was the 
occasion of their first entrance into a 
church (many had been baptized by itin- 
erant Padres); their first meeting with a 
priest or a Sister; their first attendance at 
Mass, Rosary, Benediction; their first 
time in a procession. 

The call: many more missioners for 
South America’s priestless millions. 











THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, 
Maryknoll P.O., New York. 


I am interested in becoming a Maryknoll missioner. I shall be glad to receive 
your free literature. I understand this does not obligate me in any way. 
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Masaki, Unsung Hero 
by ROBERT 


N THESE days when so many unpleasant 

things have been revealed about the 
war criminals of Japan, it is refreshing to 
think of a Japanese soldier whose bit-by- 
bit heroism never will be forgotten by the 
American prisoners whom he befriended in 
the foul Manila bastion called Bilibid. 

Five hundred of us had been thrown into 


‘that terrible Bilibid hole. There was an 


acute shortage of food; sanitation was so 
appalling that disease spread quickly; and 


morale sank to the lowest possible depths.- 


We were numbed and stunned by the 
treatment we received. Only prayers could 
keep up our hope, since it was absolutely 
impossible to secure even the limited news 
that was available to those outside the 
prison. I don’t know how we could have 
existed if it had not been for Masaki. 


Demoted for Kindness 


Tx1sman wasone of the Japanese soldiers 
set to guard us. Soon after he arrived from 
the concentration camp at Los Banos, 
where he had been demoted for lack of 
harshness, he introduced himself to us with 
a supply of smuggled letters and a verbal 
report of forbidden news. That was only 
the beginning of many services, which con- 
tinued during the months that followed. 

It might be difficult to imagine what 
this friendly Japanese was able to do for 
us in a camp that was commanded by an 
officer who, if not insane, was close to it; 
in a.camp that was guarded by hostile 
soldiers, who watched Masaki carefully 
and even called him ‘“‘the American.” Yet 
the illegal notes continued to come and go; 
jewelry went out, and special food came 
in; clothes were exchanged for contraband 
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money, which could be used to buy neces- 
saries. It was Masaki who influenced the 
Japanese mess sergeant to permit forbid- 
den food to come in on the camp truck. It 
was Masaki who fixed a deal with a Chinese 
outsider, which enabled bags and bags of 
sugar to pass the snooping military guards. 
““Fixer’’ 
Masaki was the “fixer” who moved 
quietly, almost innocently, among un- 
friendly comrades, vicious military police, 
and a few, very few, trusted friends. Look- 
ing back on what he did under the seem- 
ingly unconquerable conditions, I still 
marvel, not only at his courage, but also 
at his skill and ingenuity. Tightrope walk- 
ing would be child’s play by comparison. 

The insane commandant decreased our 
food to a_mere eighty grams of poorly 
prepared corn; he ordered our living quar- 
ters torn down to supply fuel for kitchen 
fires; but we took all calamities bravely 
because our friend, Masaki, had given us 
the stimulant of a newspaper announcing 
the Lingayen landing. On his final visit, he 
told us that he had arranged for a neutral, 
outside, to supply us with food during 
the time that would elapse between the 
departure of the Japanese and the arrival 
of the Americans. 

Some time after our deliverance by the 
American troops, I looked for my hero in 
the stockade where Nipponese prisoners 
of war were held. There I learned that 
Masaki had lost his life in the mountains, 
where his contingent had been forced to 
flee. Those of us who knew him, will never | 
forget Masaki. His type gives hope for a 
new Japan. 





Four New Cardinals 


WITH the whole Catholic Church in the United States, Maryknoll joins 
in rejoicing because of the honor that the Holy Father bestowed 
upon our country in naming four new Cardinals from our hierarchy. 





John Cardinal Glennon Edward Cardinal Mooney 
Archbishop of St. Louis Archbishop of Detroit 


Samuel Cardinal Stritch Francis Cardinal Spellman 
Archbishop of Chicago Archbishop of New York 








Episcopal consecration of Bishop Tien, Rome, 1939 


First Chinese Cardinal 


5 goes HOLy FATHER, in extending repre- 
sentation in the Sacred College of 
Cardinals to more nationalities than here- 
tofore, has nominated Bishop Thomas 
Tien, S.V.D., to receive the Red Hat, and 
he will be the first Chinese in history to 
be accorded that honor. 

Cardinal-designate Tien is fifty-five 
years old. He was ordained in 1918, and 
eleven years later he became a member of 
the Society of the Divine Word. He then 
continued his missionary work in the 
flourishing Yenchowfu mission adminis- 
teréd by the zealous and able German mis- 
sioners of that Society, whose principal 
American seminary is located at Techny, 
Illinois. 

On the feast of Christ the King in 1939, 
our present Holy Father raised Father 
Tien to the episcopacy, in St. Peter’s. 
Eleven other missionary bishops from all 
parts of the world were consecrated at the 
same ceremony. 

On his return to China, Bishop Tien re- 
sumed the care of his vicariate apostolic 
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in Yangku, which 
was completely 
staffed by Chinese 
priests: After the 
death of Bishop 
Weig, a pioneer 
missioner of the So- 
ciety of the Divine 
Word, Bishop Tien ian 3 
was transferred by a 
the Holy See to the more important Vica- 
riate Apostolic of Tsingtao. 

His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, has thus 
given due recognition to the Church in - 
China and through it to’ the Chinese 
people as’a whole. Catholic Chinese will 
see in the honor bestowed upon Bishop 
Tien, not only a well-merited approval of 
his missionary accomplishments by the 
Supreme Head of the Church, but also 


the recognition of the host of martyrs, 


confessors, and virgins of China who, by 
their apostolic lives, have planted and 
cultivated the seed of Faith in-this great 
nation. Ad multos annos. 










































OLY WEEK IN LATIN AMERICA might 

be called the season of crowds. Since 
crowds in that part of the world always 
mean good-natured disorder, the season 
becomes a trying time for the Maryknoll 
missioners. The Latin populace never has 
learned the self-imposed rule of forming 
lines or queues; consequently, when ashes 
or palms are given away, there is always a 
pushing, milling crowd to receive them. 
But no one seems to mind —so why 
should the North American? 

On Ash Wednesday, the faithful clamor 
for blessed ashes. The stingy black dab 
on the forehead, to which Catholics in the 
United States are accustomed, would never 
satisfy their southern cousins. The Latins 
want the ashes mixed with holy water so 
that they may display, for every passer-by 
to see, a definite smudge as the badge of 
their repentance. In some towns the black 
mixture is applied with a rubber stamp, 
forming a neat cross on the forehead, 
which seems to say, ‘“‘“X marks the spot.” 

On Palm Sunday, when there are plenty 
of palms in the tropics, the people carry 
large bunches of the rustling branches. 
At the elevation of the Mass, all the mem- 
bers of the congregation wave the palms 
above their heads, so that the sound is not 
unlike the rushing of many winds. 


Improvising 
Tue problem of finding equipment for 
the various ceremonies in Holy Week be- 
comes quite acute in the more remote 
missions. Father Gorden Fritz, in Forta- 
leza, Bolivia, reported that he secured 
purple covering for the statues by dying 
white cloth with an indelible pencil and 


South American Holy Week 


by JOHN M. MARTIN 


some blue ink. Pure beeswax candles were 
covered with beef tallow to make them 
white. Resin from a jungle tree was used 
as incense. Father Fritz fashioned a canopy 
from four poles and some cloth that was 
originally set aside for his white cassock. 
A processional cross was made from a long 
stick, to which his missionet’s crucifix 
had been tied. 

. The censer was formed from three of the 
little tin cups which Bolivians use for 
gathering latex from rubber trees. Two 
cups were soldered together, bottom to 
bottom, to form the incense pot and base; 
while the third cup provided the cover. 
Chains for raising and lowering the cover 
were obtained from a key ring and a pocket 
knife. The incense container was made of a 
fourth tin cup, fastened to a sardine can. 

Colorful Processions 

Tue main event on Holy: Thursday, of 
course, is the procession of the Most 
Blessed Sacrament. In Latin-American 
countries where there are no restrictions 
on religion, this procession is held in the 
town plaza, with brass bands and Govern- 
ment officials in attendance. In countries 
where worship is impeded, the marchers 
are confined to the churches. In many 
places there are servers who walk in front 
of the canopy, spraying the way with a 
flitgun full of perfume. 

In most Latin-American communities, 
the custom is to place the repository, con- 
taining the Sacred Host, upon the main 
altar insteaa of in a less-conspicuous place. 
Hundreds of candles and flowers fill the 
sanctuary. Oftentimes the flickering lights 
extend from the ceiling down to the 








Communion rail, lighting the church. 

On Holy Thursday afternoon, a statue 
of Our Lord, His head crowned with thorns 
and His hands bound with cord, is dis- 
played behind the bars of a temporary 
prison. The mandatum, or washing of the 
feet, seldom is omitted. Sometimes the 
pastor invites twelve poor men to take 
part; but usually each of a dozen young- 
‘sters, dressed to represent the Twelve 
Apostles, offers his right foot to be bathed 
and anointed by the priest. 

All-night vigil ushers in Good Friday, 
which is the busiest of the days. The Mass 


of the Presanctified is said at a side altar, 


‘and then a Calvary is erected in the 


sanctuary. The Three Hours’ Agony is 
commemorated; Stations of the Cross are 
recited; and finally, the Descent from the 
Cross is enacted. The corpus is lowered 
from the huge cross, which stands amid 
pine trees and palms. A group of men, 
who wear white scarfs across their shoul- 
ders, reverently receive the figure of their 
Lord into their white-gloved hands and 
bear it to the sacristy for washing. 

Next, the corpus is carried on a litter 
through the church or perhaps into the 


The Cross has strengthened Latin Americans during periods without priests 

















streets. Then it is placed beneath a white 
silken counterpane, in a crystal casket, 
inside the church. In a short time, the 
giass panels of the casket are beclouded 
with the sticky kisses of the devout. In 
one country village, where there was 
neither figure of Christ nor crystal casket, 
an open coffin of wood, containing a small 
crucifix on a satin pillow, was carried in 
procession. 

In the evening the devotion commiserat- 
ing the Blessed Virgin in her hour of sor- 
row is the occasion for what usually is the 
outstanding sermon of the year — often 
more than an hour in length. Sometimes, 
to add to. the impressiveness, the lights 
throughout the packed edifice are ex- 
tinguished, and only the candles around 
the Calvary are left burning. 

At this point, in mountain towns the 
observance of Holy Week usually ends. 
The Catholics of those remote regions have 
walked for many hours, or even days, to 
- attend the services; and they cannot stay 
until Easter Sunday. 

But elsewhere, the Easter Sunday eele- 
bration often begins with the joyous ring- 
ing of the bells at three o’clock in the 
morning. The following hour is occupied 
. with preparations for the four-o’clock pro- 
cession, called the Encuentro or Meeting 
at the Sepulcher. 


Ceremonies Without Priest 


Te Encuentro includes two processions. 
The figure carried in one is the statue 
of the Risen Saviour, while in the other 
the marchers carry the Blessed Virgin 
with Saint John. The two groups move in 
opposite directions, until they encounter 
one another in front of a sepulcher that 
has been erected in the plaza. If Saint 


John is missing, then Saint Anthony or - 


Saint Joseph doubles for him. Sometimes 
only Saint John is in one procession, and 
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the Most Sorrowful Mother in the other. 

So strong has been the appeal of this 
religious pageantry that in some countries 
it has. been continued years after both 
priests and Eucharist have been banished 
from the churches by revolution or per- 
secution. In the village of Jesus-Maria ‘in 
Central America, where Father John 
Nolan of New York carried out the com- 
plete ceremonies for the first time in a 
quarter-century, he learned that the 
Indians, on every Holy Thursday, -had 
placed the empty repository amid flowers 
and candles, although neither priest nor 
Blessed Sacrament was available. 

- -. Ymdian Custom 

Earty on the Good Friday of his first 
year in the village, Father Nolan went to 
the church to spend an hour-of adoration 
before his Sacramental Lord. He found 
Indians there, preparing to remove the 
repository and store it away in the sacristy. 
The priest explained that, in that year, the 
Eucharist was in the little sepulcher. 
Finally, and not without great difficulty, 
he persuaded the devout workers to await 
the end of the Good Friday Mass before 
stripping the sanctuary. Father Nolan 
realized that patience was necessary, be- 
cause years without a priest had bred 
ignorance and. consequent misconceptions 
of religious truths. 

The Maryknoll missioners are convinced 
that the deeply significant ceremonies of 
Holy Week have played their part in pre- 
serving the rudiments of Catholic Faith in 
Latin America. Consequently, one pastor 
was not too disturbed when he discovered 
his Indians using as a health drink the spe- 
cially blessed Easter Water. He knew that, 
with Maryknollers bringing the Mass and 
the Eucharist to the wilderness, Holy 
Week in those abandoned parts gradually 
will regain its original significance. 
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Help Our 
Architect 
Finish 
His Plans 





6 gee IS THE SKETCH the architects have prepared for the 
main unit of the Maryknoll College, in Glen Ellyn (near 
Chicago), Illinois. The college will be used exclusively to 
train young men to become Maryknoll missioners and carry 
the knowledge and love of God to people in foreign lands. 

Frankly, we lack the funds to turn the sketch into a build- 
ing. Yet we are planning construction, because we urgently 
need this training house to take care of the students who 
are applying to become Maryknoll seminarians. 

You may welcome an opportunity to express your interest 
in our problem of training boys to be missioners. Please re- 
member that any amount you wish to give will be acceptable - 
to us. You may contribute $1 or $5 or $500 or $5,000. Or 
you may pledge a certain sum, and pay it in monthly install- 
ments over a period of a year or two. 


The Maryknoll Fathers, Maryknolt P.O., N. Y. 


It is my wish to give $.......:. towards the fund needed 
to build the Maryknoll College at Glen Ellyn, Illinois. 


























A People without Prefense 


by BISHOP FRANCIS X. FORD 


8 ae DIFFERENCE between Western sin- 
cerity and Chinese is strikingly exem- 
plified in that phrase, ‘‘Keeping up with 
the Joneses,”’ which so often is the Ameri- 
can standard. 

In China, dress and house are not merely 
scaled to income, but are 
unimportant and no in- 
dex of the owner’s self- 
esteem or local standing. 
A few instances to illus- 
trate this may be more 
striking than a long 
argument. 

Aclerk in the mayor’s 
office dropped in today 

‘on business. He wore no 
overcoat although the 
rain was chilly; his feet 
were shod in sandals 
without stockings; his 
clothes wereneat enough, 
but faded by sun and 
rain; but the impressive 
fact was that he was un- 
conscious of his appear- 
ance and entirely at ease. 
Yesterday the principal 
of a high school called. 
He also was sockless; he 
wore the straw footgear, tied with cloth 
strings, that is common to farmers on 
these mountain roads. Both of these men 
would be classed among the notables of 
the city, but neither felt the need to dress 
better than his poorer neighbor. A few 
doors distant lives a general. On duty he 
is resplendent in full-dress uniform and is 
squired by attendants; but at home he 
wears shorts as he putters, barefooted and 
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mudstained, in his vegetable -:patch, in full 
view of passers-by. 

Perhaps the supreme test the world 
over would be the womenfolk. In China, 
convention does not allow women even in 
the privacy of home to be in informal 
lounging attire; but the 
wealthiest of Chinese 
women, as well as the 
poorer class, dress for 
comfort more than 
Westerners do. They 
wear garments of sturdy, 
durable stuff; and mar- 
keting with a basket is 
not disdained by any one. 

It is in the home life 
particularly that: this 
sincerity is portrayed. It 
is not parsimony, or even 
rugged Spartan living. 
The Chinese have feasts, 
as other people have, 
and they enjoy them 
thoroughly. But for feast 
or fast, there is an ab- 
sence of what, for lack 
of a better term, might 
be called affectation or 
assumption of airs. 
There are frankness and simplicity, devoid 
of guile, in the genuine gusto of a feast, as 
well as forthright honesty in ordinary fare 
— such as the hearty meals of farms in 
Western countries. 

Likewise, in the appointments of a 
Chinese house, honesty dominates the 
furnishings. In humbler homes, the un- 
painted wooden benches stand without 
apology, in company with cracked wash- 
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basin and earthen floor. In homes of better 
equipment, there is no reservation of 
‘“‘parlors” for formal occasion; the entire 
house is freely used by uninvited neighbors 
at any time of day, and the always-open 
door never discriminates against dress or 
social standing. It is. presumed from ex- 
perience that everyone. knows and will 
practice the elementary rules of etiquette, 
in his own house or elsewhere; and even 
the beggar does not presume to intrude 
beyond the doorstep, no matter how open 
the door may be. The owner has neither 
anything to hide nor any pretense be- 
yond the visible; he does not show off his 
house from vanity. Whatever beauty is 
present, is for use by all. 

Such. hospitality would perhaps not be 
possible in Western homes, where many 
of the furnishings are fragile and easily 
broken by venturesome hands of children, 
or are of intricate and delicate maferial 
that soils in unwashed hands. Chinese 
children are much less restrained and even 
dirtier than Western children; but the 
treatment of a Chinese house, which 
builds its beauty into its walls or out of 
reach of urchins, prevents harmfvl use 
of the premises. The furniture is sturdy 


and solid; there is an absence of gim- 
crackery; and the result is soothing in its 
simplicity. In stores, too, there is a sim- 
plicity in salesmanship as regards the 
display, or lack of it, with no advertising. 
The cash-and-carry basis of sale, without 
charge accounts, also tends to make trans- 
actions commonplace. 

Even in a Chinese theater, the audience 
is as enjoyable to an observer as is the 
play itself. Faces glisten and beam while 
friends are greeted; the mere settling into 
seats, the flurry of wraps, and the com- 
ments on the program are enjoyment 
enough, without orchestral prelude. The 
Chinese are honestly out to enjoy them- 
selves. 

This correspondence of heart and face 
is carried even into the public busses, 
with frank interest in fellow passengers 
and a good-natured tolerance of incon- 
veniences that might easily cost the com- 
pany a lawsuit in another land. China is 
probably the only country left in this 
world, where pomp of state is refreshingly 
absent, where a man may lead his life 
unhampered by vitiated conventions. It 
is not that there are no standards, but 
that the supreme standard is sincerity. 





YOUR PRAYERS, PLEASE! 








| sing msn following special requests for pray- 


Maryknoll chapel. May-we ask you, too, to remember these 
needs of your fellow Members of Maryknoll? Please feel free 
to submit your requests for our prayers and for those of all 
Maryknoll Members. 


= Persons sick, 


Persons deceased, 2,175 
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2,320 Persons in the services, 2,083 
Other special intentions, 4,567 

















D CHRISTIANITY 


D htful readers, 

y Father Considine of. Mary- 
knoll. Written in very readable 
style; printed in attractive form. 


Bruce Publishing Co. (| $1.00 


; “for t 


The RELIGION TEACHER 
and the WORLD 


Lessons and Stories for Grades 
I-III. By Sr. M. Rosalia of the 
Mission Helpers of the Sacred 
Heart, with the collaboration of 
Father Considine and Sr. M. 
Juliana of Maryknoll. World 
Christianity is included as back- 
ground material for parent and 
teacher. 


Bruce Publishing Co. () $1.00 


CHUNGKING 
LISTENING POST 


General Joseph W. Stilwell said, 
“If you like people who have 
courage and live only for unselfish 
service to others, you will enjoy 
reading Father Tennien’s book.” 


Creative Age Press C) $2.50 
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Three-Minute 
Meditation 


"WHRIST has risen from the dead. 
Take away this fact of the 
Resurrection, and we have no busi- 
ness on earth. Everything: goes: our 
faith in man; our faith in God; the 
whole strength of the Church which 
Christ founded; the sacramental sys- 
tem; the comforts, the blessings, the 
joys that are ours as Christians and 
Catholics. ‘All go, if Christ be not 
risen from the dead. 

If Christ be not risen, He is a de- 
ceiver; and if Christ be a deceiver, 
whom can we believe? All is darkness 
without Him, who is the life and the 
light of the world. Strong and keen 
is our belief in this mighty doctrine 
of the Resurrection of Christ from the 


- dead, and of the consequent resurrec- 


tion of these bodies, these garments 
of flesh, which now hide our immortal 
souls. ' 

Our joy on Easter is in proportion 
to the preparation we have made to 
celebrate this feast. How wise the 
Church is! Dear Mother, always 
thoughtful, always mindful of the 
weakness of her children! How wise 
she is to set apart Lent as a season 
of fasting and abstinence and self- 
denial, to get us into the atmosphere, 
to prepare us for the great joy of the 
Resurrection feast. And if we have 
entered into the spirit of the Church, 
certainly our hearts are full of joy on 
Easter Sunday. 

Let us follow Christ. Those things 
that are above, let us seek. 


Three-Minute Meditation: read a minute, re- 
flect another minute, and pray the third minute. 









“China-is today at the crossroads of her history. The birth agit ge 
of a spiritual renaissance is being witnessed....Economi- 
cally, too, China pauses before striding forward to her right- 
ful place in the family of nations." — Bishop James E. Walsh 








Today millions of Chinese men, formerly under arms, are streaming to their 
homes. Workers and students, they are the builders of a new China. 








Their task is not an easy one. Villages have been wrecked, families dispersed; 
refugees and displaced persons must be sustained and given new homes. 
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China seeks more education for its youth. The Catholic Church heii erected 
4,106 schools, but-many more are needed for the hundred million children. 














China needs the social teachings of the Catholic Church. In this land of 
mass poverty, the labor encyclicals of the Popes will find ready ears. 


China needs the medical help of the Church to build strong bodies. Eight 
years of war and starvation have left her people an easy prey to disease. 
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iia cnaie. are welcomed in China. The nation’s Christian leader, General- 
issimo Chiang Kai-shek, has praised the Catholic Church for its service. 





The opportunity is there. We must send supplies to preserve life; we must 
send missioners __ priests, Brothers, Sisters to save souls and bodies. 














Through our help, China can march forward. Her sons and daughters can build 
a Church that may some day prove the bulwark of our Christian heritage. 
rf 








China and Chinese Communists 
hy BISHOP JAMES E. WALSH 


2 peer FRIENDS OF CHINA will be dis- 
turbed, but not deceived, by the alarm- 
ing situation that has arisen in the heroic 
but war-weary land and by the still-more- 
alarming explanations of it reported in the 
American press. There is trouble in China, 
just as there is trouble of one sort or an- 
other in every country that participated 
in the global war, whether victor or van- 
quished. China fortunately was among the 
victors, but it bore the strains of war just 
twice as long as any other of the United 
Nations, and it bore them from first to 
last with unwavering bravery and perse- 
verance. That it did so throughout such a 
protracted struggle and in the face of such 
odds is due to the loyalty of its people, the 
wisdom of its leaders, and the steadfast 
determination of both together. This vital 

i it — which is nothing less 
than the salvation of China as a nation — 
is in itself a great tribute to the solidarity 
of the people in general and to their re- 
sponsible Government in particular. 
Neither has any apologies to make to 
China or to the world for the way in which 
they breasted their sea of trouble and 
clung together until their common effort 
was. crowned with success. Their policies 
have been vindicated by the event. 


National Government 


Ture is only one Government in China, 
just as there can be only one government 
in any land that wishes to call itself a 
nation; for where there are two govern- 
ments, there are two nations. This is the 
legitimate, constitutional National Gov- 
ernment, which has preserved the con- 
tinuity of republican rule ever since its 


original establishment by. Dr. Sun Yat-sen, 
is presided over by Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek and the other duly appointed 
Officials, is subscribed to by the whole four 
hundred and fifty millions of China’s 
population with the sole exception of a 
handful of Communists, and is recognized 
by every civilized nation on the globe. It 
is not a perfect government, nor is it one 
that has been elected by the democratic 
machinery of popular suffrage; but neither 
is it a bad or reactionary a as 
governments go. 


United People 


Irisa well-intentioned Government, one 
full of plans and reforms for the welfare 
of its people; one that respects the rights 
and preserves the liberties of the people, 
and the only one that is wanted by the 
people. It has lately been a war Govern- 
ment with war powers that placed some 
necessary restrictions on its citizens; but 
such measures were recognized as essen- 
tial to the war effort, and were loyally 
accepted by the nation. In the present 
circumstances, it is the only sort of gov-. 
ernment the Chinese people can possibly 
desire — one that will keep them united 
and progressive as a nation while gradu- 


-ally evolving the complete machinery of 


democratic rule; although it is not the 
only sort it is possible for them to have, 
for there still remain the alternative ex- 
tremes of Communistic slavery, libertarian 
chaos, and piecemeal partition. 

A two-party system would doubtless 
benefit China — and there would be such 
a system now if the Communists had ac- 
cepted the repeated offer of the Govern- 
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ment to legalize them as a political party. 
Meanwhile, the Kuomintang is not a col- 
lection of dictators and malefactors but is 
largely composed of the most patriotic, 
cultured, enlightened, and responsible men 
in China. Many shades of political belief 
are represented within its ranks, and many 
types of character —some geod, some 
bad, some broad, some narrow, some 
meritorious, some selfish; but the Kuomin- 
tang as a group has provided China with 
its best leadership for a generation, has 
nursed it through all the dangers that 
beset the infant Republic, has unified it 
and evoked its national spirit, and has 
finally. guided it to victory in a global war. 


Generaiissimo 


Ir nas its reactionary’ and its radical 
elements. It has its petty despots and its 
unprincipled opportunists. It has its inef- 
ficient officials, and even its dishonest 
grafters. But in this it differs from no 
other political party on earth, no matter 
how democratic, honest, and otherwise en- 
lightened the general group may be. And 
like them, it has also its preponderance of 
patriots and statesmen whe set the stand- 
ard and determine the policies of the 
party, utilizing-its influence and directing 
its energies to further the welfare of the 
people and the nation as a whole. 

We have almost reached the halfway 
mark of the twentieth century, and it is 
safe to predict now that, when the history 
of our age shall be finally assessed and 
written, the present leader of China and 
her people will stand revealed as one of 
its greatest men. Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek is a man with the virtues of the 
enlightened ruler. A man of the people, he 
knows their needs and has nothing so 
much at heart as the promotion of their 
true welfare. An experienced executive, 
he is an efficient planner who knows how 


to blueprint the future of his nation with 
due regard to its peculiar problems and 
present state of development. A wise and 
kindly father, he knows how to keep his 
family in order, encouraging here and cor- 
recting there while carrying out the na- 
tional policies that spell progress for all. 
He is neither a dictator nor a figurehead; 
he is simply a determined man with a 
conscience, a sense of responsibility, and 
a deep love of country. He is a first-class 
military man without being a militarist. 
He is a true nationalist without being 
nationalistic. He is an enlightened inter- 
nationalist, who believes in world peace, 
equal treatment for all nations, and equal 
rights for all people. He believes, also, in 
law, order, and constitutional procedure 
as basic conditidns in adjusting problems 
and deciding issues; not in rebellion, divi- 
sion, force, massacre, and chaos. Among 
the great war leaders, he stands out above 
all his contemporaries, President Roose- 
velt and Prime Minister Churchill not 
excepted. No one of them faced such a 
difficult task and performed it so well. 
No other accomplished so much with so 
little. 


Broad Statesmanship 
Ap no one of them even approached 
the high standard the Generalissimo: set 
in his pronouncements on the issues of the 
war: for moral grandeur and broad states- 
manship, his pronouncements far surpassed 
all the other public statements, from what- 
ever source, that marked the period. There 
was only one person in public life any-. 
where in the world who rivaled him in this 
respect, and that was his wife, the First 
Lady of China, who took time from her 
campaigns of mercy among her stricken 
people to electrify the world with some of 
the noblest expressions of Christian princi- 
ple and democratic brotherhood that the 
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entire war produced, here or anywhere. 

Such is the present Government of 
China, and such are some of its leaders. 
Neither Government nor leaders have 
been chosen by popular vote. But both 
leaders and Government have the solid 
backing of the vast majority of the people 
— much more so than any elected ad- 
ministration or President in the whole 
history of this country 
ever had. Meanwhile 
the people have been 
promised the vote by 
this Government, and 
they confidently expect 
it, but they neither 
want nor expect itover- 
night. They want peace 
and unity and order first, as prerequisites 
to rehabilitation and progress. They want 
a chance to regain their homes, resume 
their trade and agriculture, and lick 
their wounds. Then they will be ready for 
the machinery of democratic government. 
Yet, if they were obliged to hold a national 
electiontomorrowmorning, they would vote 
almost to a man for their present leaders. 

Paid in Blood 

A most to a man — but not quite. While 
a united China was fighting for its life 
against Japanese militarism in the severest 
struggle the country has ever known, there 
yemained an enemy in its own household. 
Representing at most one-fourth of one 
per cent of the Chinese population, with 
roughly a half million soldiers at their 





command and perhaps another half mil- 
lion sympathizers of various hues scat- 
tered here and there, the Communist 
group took advantage of their own 
people’s misery and their own country’s 
extremity, to rebel, seize large areas by 
force, impose themselves on great sections 
of the population who despise and fear 
them, establish a separate state, divide 
the nation, sabotage 
the war effort, abstain 
carefully from fighting 
the Japanese invaders; 
and finally, to broad- 
| cast around the world 
the claim that they 
represent a spontane- 
ous movement of the 
Chinese people, who see in their slavish 
system the hope of democracy and social 
reform. 

The Chinese nation has borne enough 
assaults and indignities, and the Chinese 
people have suffered enough. China has a 
good Government, and it will have a bet- 
ter — but one of its own choosing and all 
in due time. China will set its house in 
order; but China has paid in blood for the 
privilege to do so, and it will decide its 
own future in its own way. That way will 
be to insist on orderly, constitutional 
processes in the development of a united, 
progressive, and democratic nation; and 


‘all true friends of China will be known by 


their support of that constructive program. 
What divides a nation is its enemy, but in 
union there is strength. 


WW: FIND ourselves well into Lent, and the question persists: In 
what way am I proving my love for the Crucified? It may not be 
wise for every one to fast, but some sacrifice is expected of every prac- 
ticing Catholic. This may be our last opportunity of sharing here on 
earth the redeeming Passion of the Saviour. Suppose we do something 
worth while for God — and for souls! 
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Maryknoll in Japan 








(Above) The Maryknoll church in Otsu 
follows classical Japanese architec- 
tural style. The war left it and other 
Maryknoll churches undamaged. 








(Above) This is the first photo- 
graph of Father Patrick Byrne 
to reach us since 1941. He poses 
before the house in which he 
lived during the war. 


(Left) Several months of re- 
search were spent on Japanese 
antiquities before work was be- 
gun on this beautiful altar in 
Maryknoll’s Kyoto chureh. 
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WwW the, church bell rings loud and 
long at unusual times, it announces 
that a catastrophe has occurred. That 
much we knew; but when the ominous 
warning jangled upon the auditory nerves 
of Sister Magdalen Mary, deep in doctrinal 
instruction at the other end of town, that 
Madre did not know, or even dream, that 
the disaster was taking place within the 
convent. 

She learned the fact only when an ex- 
cited senora burst into the class, exclaim- 
ing, “Madre, your house is burning down!” 

Under great stress one often says and 
does trifling, irrelevant things. So Sister 
Magdalen Mary answered the inflamma- 
tory announcement with, “All of it, 
Senora?”’ 

On the way home, Sister met with vary- 
ing tales as to the extent of the damage. 
At the convent, she found Sister Paula 
and the two Padres, together with half- 
a-dozen officials, surveying the blackened 
and sodden kitchen, which was then lack- 
ing its straw roof. : 

A crackling sound had attracted Sister 
Paula, who had been in the convent at 
the time, and upon investigation she had 
found the roof of the kitchen in flames. 
She had hurried at once to call the Padres. 
On her return she had found all the in- 
habitants of the pueblo gathered and 
watching. 

This is the dry season. Had the fire 
passed to the thatched roof of the con- 
vent, which is separated from the kitchen 
by a passage of a few feet, the building 
would have burned to the ground in no 
time. The men, with great risk to them- 
selves, had rushed to the burning roof to 


Pages from a Sister‘s Diary 


FROM MARYENOLL-IN-COBIJA, BOLIVIA 
































Sister Madeline Maria, R.N., among 
her medicines in Bolivian dispensary 


pull off the flaming straw. Their swift ac- 
tion had saved the house from destruction. 

A gray, threatening sky, the next day, 
gave us some cause for worry as we sur- 
veyed the heavens through our roofless 
kitchen. Much of the forenoon was 
spent in cleaning up after the fire. Later, 
Father McCabe came to the rescue 
with a tent, which he strung up over 





the stove so that, at least, would be dry. 

The fire did not prevent the holding of 
the weekly religion classes. In the country, 
such classes are a delight, for the children 
are most attentive and show that they 
took great care in the preparation of les- 
sons. But the trip to the country schools 
sometimes presents a problem in the 
matter of a companion. The only solution 
is to ride tandem on El Diablo, our trusty 
steed. 

El Diablo (The Devil), is gentle enough 
in spite of his name; but he never likes 
to walk if he can run, and he prefers a 
gallop to a trot. On the day after the fire, 
Sister Magdalen Mary and Albertina, her 
companion, mounted El Diablo and 
started off. Albertina was astride the tail 
end, clutching two bottles of honey, and 
Sister sat in front, with a basket of fruit. 

Albertina made a remark that Sister 
Magdalen Mary didn’t quite catch. She 
pulled up short on the reins, and the 
horse stopped suddenly. When Sister 
turned around, she saw a surprised young 
lady sitting in the middle of the dusty 
road, triumphantly holding aloft two un- 
broken bottles of honey. 


We were summoned one evening to the 
home of a sick woman and found her in a 
semiconscious condition. Her little boy 
said his mother had been sick four days. 
She seemed very ill, and we told Father 
about her. He went immediately to hear 
her confession and to anoint her, and soon 
afterwards she died. She had not received 
the sacraments for many years, having 
lived outside the law of the Church; but 
she had always attended night devotions 
in the church, and she had a great love 
for Our Lady. The latter, we feel sure, 
obtained this grace of a happy death. 

One woman, who is rearing two little 
grandchildren, asked if she could bring 





them to the convent on Sunday after- 
noons for catechism instruction. She, like 
all the women who attend these classes, is 
captivated by the “Jesus and I’’ pictures; 
and each week she has lamented the fact 
that her grandsons could not see them. 
Now the boys come with her every Sun- 
day. The charts may have been designed 
for children, but here grownups, both men 
and women, study them long and lovingly. 

Father Flynn, vested for Mass, put his 
head through the sacristy doorway one 
Sunday morning and asked in a stage 
whisper, “Sister, can you sing a High 
Mass?” 

Surveying the small congregation, Sister 
spied the ever-faithful Leonor, veteran 
choir member, and weakly replied, ‘“Yes.”’ 
The result was a duet. 


We were “‘Marthas,”’ busy with much 
serving for the soldiers who were given a 
breakfast after making their First Com- 
munion at the seven o’clock Mass. Eighteen 
of them and their commander were pres- 
ent. The latter had given Father Logue 


Sister Magdalen Mary cooks dinners 
on this stove which burned the roof 
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fine co-operation in encouraging the young 
soldiers to be present at the doctrine 
classes. 

The tent over the kitchen was excellent 
during good weather. But now we are in 
the wet season. After a half hour of steady 
rain, water pours over the edges of the 
canvas and down into whatever happens 
to be cooking. At three o’clock in the 
morning, we awakened to hear a torrential 
downpour,. and — what was worse — to 
feel it, for no part of our house is water- 
proof. Visions of a soaked stove and drip- 
‘ping firewood penetrated our befogged 
minds and forced us out of bed and on- 
ward to the kitchen. 

The water was pouring in from all sides, 
lodging in the stove as though that were a 
reservoir. We snatched a big piece of tar 
paper which once lined a packing case 
from Maryknoll, and with it covered our 
culinary treasures. Sloshing around some 
more, we dragged a few logs to compara- 
tive dryness; then we dripped our way 
back to dry clothes and resumed rest, 
praying that the rain would stop. It did. 


A deaf woman who has been coming to 
the dispensary for treatments declares 
Sister Paula has performed a near miracle! 
For more than a year, the woman had been 
unable to hear anything except shouting. 
Now her hearing has improved, and she 
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THROUGH TROUBLED WATERS 


Cobija’s choir rehearses a new Mass 


can follow a conversation that is carried on 
in an ordinary tone of voice. 

A mother brought an ailing baby to the 
dispensary, to have it baptized. Upon 
being questioned,.she explained that the 
baby’s father did not wish it to receive the 
sacrament then:-he planned ‘to wait until 
they could reach his native Peru and have 
the ceremony performed there. When 
Sister Paula told our pastor the story and 
her fear that the child would die, he in- 
structed her to baptize it immediately. 





By 


Sister Mary de Paul Cogan 


A Scribner publication. Ready soon, $2. Order now from Maryknoll, N. Y. 
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T KWEIYANG Cath- 
olic Mission will cele- 


brate this year the one- 
hundredth anniversary 
of its founding. The Paris 
Foreign Mission Fathers 
‘are in charge of this mis- 
sion — the best I have 
seen anywhere in China. 

The Fathers have 
three large churches in the city, and all 
are crowded at each of the seven Masses 
on Sunday. The Fathers maintain excel- 
lent seminaries, major and preparatory, 
and have already had more than fifty 
native priests ordained. They have a con- 
vent of Canadian Sisters, who conduct 
two well-equipped dispensaries, and also 
a community of native Sisters, who da 

-excellent work in instructing Chinese 
women. They have three Catholic schools, 
with an enrollment of more than a thou- 
sand students. All in all, the Kweiyang 
Mission is well established. 

However, conditions were not always 
like this. The present success has only 
resulted from the labors and_ sacrifices 
and prayers of a hundred years. At the 
beginning, even the most hopeful optimist 
could not have foreseen such development. 
The foundational work was difficult —- 
more backbreaking, perhaps, than in most 
missions. ; 

The first priests who went to Kweiyang 
were zealous missioners who were not 
afraid of hardships, and they had more 
than their share of trials and difficulties. 
The local people did not want the priests, 
and there was one persecution after an- 





other. Missioners watered the soil of this 
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inhospitable country with their blood — 
and many of the martyrs have been beati- 
fied by the Church.. The priests were 
robbed by bandits; they died from malnu- 
trition and disease; and — worst of all — 
they made no converts. For thirty years 
these conditions continued. 

. Missioners arrived in Kweiyang, and 
missioners died, and all their efforts and 
all their sacrifices seemed to be of no avail. 
The priests became discouraged: their en- 
deavors seemed useless. They were willing 
to suffer; they were willing to die. But 
they expected some recompense in results; 
they wished to see some fruit from their 
labors. 

Finally, the Kweiyang missioners could 
bear the conditions no longer. They ap- 
proached the bishop to tell him that they 
wished to go back to their own country. 
The bishop asked them to make one more 
attempt. 

He said: “We have only one hope left. 
I wish all of you to join with me in making 
a novena to our Blessed Mother. She is 
our last refuge. We shall promise her that, 
if she helps us, we will erect a shrine in her 
honor in the mountains overlooking the 
city; and all of us will make a pilgrimage 
to this shrine every year; and we will take 
our Catholics there frequently on pilgrim- 
ages, to pay her tribute.” 

: 
T'HE missioners made the novena, and 
almost immediately a great change took 
place. The people became more friendly, 
and the first converts found their way to 
the Church. The missioners were heart- 
ened, and they built the shrine, in thanks- 








giving to Our Lady, in the mountains 
overlooking the city. It is a beautiful little 
chapel, and it is called “The Cause Of 
Our Joy.” 

Every year the priests go to the shrine 


for a-solemn Mass of thanksgiving; and_ 


almost every day during the year, the 
Catholics make pilgrimages to the shrine. 
On feasts of Our Lady, sometimes as many 
as four or five.thousand people spend the 
day at the shrine. There are many non- 
Christians who go, too. They do not know 
who the Blessed Virgin is; but they see 
that praying to her is a good thing, and 
they wish to benefit by it if possible. 
Forfeited Dinner 

Tue seminarians also have a great devo- 
tion to their Heavenly Mother. A few 
years ago, on a lesser feast of Mary, they 
asked permission to go to the shrine. For 
some reason, the rector didn’t wish to let 
them go, but they pleaded and pleaded 
until he finally yielded. 

“All right!’’ he said, to test them. “You 
may go, but only during dinner hour.” 

Every seminarian forfeited his dinner 
and went to the shrine. And just at noon, 
when those devout lads were singing 
hymns to the Blessed Virgin at her shrine 
— at the time when otherwise they would 
have been eating dinner at the seminary — 
the Japanese planes flew over and bombed 
the seminary! 

Not very long ago, in a Maryknoll mis- 
sion, one of our priests had a beautiful 
experience. 

A young non-Christian girl, who was 
dying of consumption, was carried to the 
mission. Her family was very wealthy, 
and her parents had tried all sorts of 
medicines and many doctors, hoping to 
cure their daughter. As a last resort, they 
tried the foreign priest at the Catholic 
mission. The Maryknoller saw that he 


couldn’t do much for the girl’s body, but 
he thought he might help her soul. He 
decided to visit her every day and give 
her a little medicine and, at the same time, 
a little Catholic doctrine. 

That priest had a great devotion to Our 
Lady, and he told the girl that, if she - 
would learn to love her Heavenly Mother, 
that Mother would come and take her 
up to heaven with her. He baptized the 
girl and taught her the “Hail Mary.” 
Thereafter, the young Chinese girl said 
the ‘“‘Hail Mary” many times each day, 
and made many ejaculations to our - 
Blessed Mother. 

One day when the invalid was very 
sick, she gave a gasp and fell back on the 
bed. She seemed to have stopped breathing. 
Her relatives thought she was dead, and 
they started to weep and wail. 


“\Memorare’’ 


THEN the girl opened her eyes and said: 
“I’m not dead yet. The Blessed Mother 
hasn’t come for me.”’ 

Two days later, the same thing hap- 
pened again. The girl seemed to die — but 
was still awaiting the coming of the 
Blessed Virgin. On Saturday, she ap- 
peared to be much better. Suddenly she 
opened her eyes and fixed them on 
heaven. 

She exclaimed: ‘Here she comes! The 
Blessed Virgin is here now, to take me 
with her. Oh, how beautiful she is!”’ Then, 
closing her eyes, she went with Mary up 
to heaven. 

Is it any wonder, then, that all mis- 
sioners love their Mother in heaven, who 
is so kind and who helps them so much? 
She makes their mission work easier. The 
words of the Memorare are proved count- 
less times: ‘‘. .. never was it known that 
anyone who fled to thy protection... 
was left unaided.” : 
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Father Lomasney 


Father Weber 


On the Mission Front : 


Note to Epicures: — For a while, 
after I arrived in town to start work, I 
took my meals in the local restaurant. 
There was one table, always occupied. 
The local policeman, yours truly, and any- 
one else who happened along for a meal, 
sat there. My table companions were very 
polite; they let me use the one spoon to 
stir my coffee, first. They also conceded 
me the head of the table. It was useless, 
however, to try to accustom myself to the 
surroundings: 

The plates had never met soap, the 
silverware had been merely sprinkled with 
water, and flies were given full freedom. 
The most interesting sight was that of the 
cat helping herself to the soup that was 
to be served to me! But she was hungry, 
too, so I never complained. Finally I was 
rescued by one of the women of the parish, 
who offered to prepare my meals. She 
serves a purely native diet, but it is well 
cooked, and the kitchen is clean. 

— Father John P. Lomasney, of Dorchester, 
Mass., and Tzucacab, Central America 


Haunted House: —To rent a house 
in refugee-crowded Yeungkok was almost 
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impossible. Yet if we wished to establish 
the Church in this city, some location 
must be found. Finally, with the help of 
the local constable, we set out to scan the 
town, house by house. The result was that 
we found one building unoccupied — be- 
cause it was haunted and no one else was 
interested in it. Being unafraid of ghosts, 
we rented the house for one year. 

To start the mission was the next task. 
Medicines were purchased, and a combi- 
nation dispensary-and-reading-room was 
opened. In this room the merchants of the 


neighborhood gathered to sip tea, smoke, ~ 


read the newspaper, and examine the 
doctrine books. Here, also, gathered poor 
people with body ailments, that they 
might be cured by the new “doctor’”’—the 
priest — at the Catholic mission. There- 
after I was always addressed as ‘‘Doctor,” 
by those Chinese who made my acquaint- 

— Father A. Arthur Weber, of Cuba City, 

Wisconsin, and Yeungkok, China 


No Medicine:—The lack of doctors 
and medical aid among the Indians con- 
stitutes a major problem. The Indians’ 


Father Donnelly 

















native remedies are based largely on superstition. Although 
they do use herbs of some medicinal value, they trust in 
strange and useless remedies, also. Some superstitious 
panaceas are even repulsive as well as incredible. Modern 
forms of medical assistance are completely unknown, 
Doctors of the body are needed here, as well as doctors 
of the soul. 

— Father Joseph B. Donnelly, of Brookline, 

Pennsyloania, and Sandia, Peru 


Boys Are Boys:—You ought to see our semi- 
narians eat! They have just returned to the seminary 
after their annual summer vacation, and they brought 
with them their usual excellent appetites. I think each 
lad averaged about four bowls of rice for supper. The 
boys who have already arrived show that they did not 
fare too well at home, where food was scarce. Several of 
them told me that their rice bowls weren’t filled as often, 
at home. Actually, we also are hard put to keep the boys 
fed: prices are sky high, and rice is none too plentiful. 
But since we are doing the Lord’s work, we can depend 
on Him to see us through these difficult days. 
— Father Stephen B. Edmonds, of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, and Tanchuk, South China 


Refugee Camp: — When we reached the village 
near the refugee camp, I lost my illusions about the joys 
of dwelling in this beautiful countryside. For then I saw 
the refugees. And I saw their houses—long mat sheds in 
which dozens of families lived. The houses are crowded 
and hot, and offer little protection from the rain and 
mosquitoes. These poor Chinese have nothing in a ma- 
terial way, but through their poverty God is giving them 
the riches of faith. Under other circumstances, they might 
never have heard of the true Faith. 

The most pitiful sights among the refugees are the chil- 
dren. They are thin and undernourished, and their mor- 
tality rate is high. How wonderful it would be if we could 
bring health to their bodies as well as their souls! Our 
medicine kit helps much, but it empties more quickly than 
it can be filled by Chinese druggists. They, like druggists 
everywhere, need to be paid for their medicines. The only 
substitute for a bottomless medicine kit is a full pocket- . 
book — for which we fervently pray. 

— Father Herbert V. Elliott, of Eimhurst, 
New York, and Kweilin, China 
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NE day in Linkiang, one of our oldest 
Christians reported that the daughter 
of Liu, the miller; was seriously troubled 
by visitations of the devil, and her father 
was anxious for me to help her. 
I had never heard of this miller or his 
daughter’and had some doubts about the 
diabolical visitations. But the informa- 


tion, coming from so reliable a source, - 


made me decide to investigate. ~ 

On the following afternoon, Mr. Chao. 
one of my older catechists, and I went 
to the miller’s house. We found him and 
his wife ina most disturbed frame of mind. 
They had received a call from Satan only 
a few hours earlier, when their daughter 
had been thrown off her bed, and her 
clothes had been torn and her face 
scratched. : 

Had they actually seen the devil? No, 
not on that occasion; but he had appeared 
six times previously, in the form of a black 
dog or some other animal. The appear- 
ances always were in places where it 
was impossible for a dog or other animal 
to be. ‘ 

The young woman, who was about 
eighteen years of age, lay on her bed. She 
was very weak and in a highly nervous 
state, bordering on hysteria. I spoke to 
her softly, but she only bared her teeth 
and spat at me. As I bent over her bed, 
she clutched the fur lapels of my coat with 
both hands and, with a strength of which 
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Devil's Altar 


by J. MICHAEL HENRY 


I should not have thought her capable, 
tried to throw me dewn! , 

Her father and I managed to disentangle 
her fingers from the fur. Then I decided 
to go to work on whatever it was that 
caused her to act so strangely. I used my 
ritual and holy-water sprinkler generously. 
The catechist prayed with me, while the 
pagan parents stood by. 

At first, the girl only glared at us, her 
eyes blazing. Then she began to writhe 
and scream, and to cal] us by most uncom- 
plimentary names. We continued to pray. 
Gradually she became more quiet, turned 
her face away from us, and finally dropped 
off into what appeared to be deep slumber. 

- I sprinkled*holy water around the room, 
and told the miller that I would ask a 
Catholic doctor to see’ what could be done 
for his daughter’s physical condition. Be- 
fore leaving, I requested the miller to tell 
me all about this supposed diabolical 
Possession. 

He immediately led us to the only other 
room in the little house. Against one wall 
was a teakwood table, with a scarlet silk 
cover. On the table were two ornate brass 
candlesticks, a large incense burner, and 
a box of incense sticks. On the wall be- 
hind the table, was a scarlet silk tapestry. 
covered with black embroidered char- 
acters. Those characters were invocations 
to the Evil One himself! 

There before our eyes, was a shrine set 
up to worship the devil, and there I was, 
in the midst of a family of professed devil 
worshipers! The miller said that his fore- 
















fathers had been devil worshipers for 
generations; but that lately, for some 
reason, the devil had become displeased 
with the family and was showing his dis- 
pleasure by tormenting the young daugh- 
ter. Mr. Liu then conducted us to his mill 
and storerooms, and pointed out the places 
where the devil had appeared. 

Had any others besides himself seen the 
apparitions? Yes, the hired men in the 
mill had seen them, and were so terrified 
that they refused to work in the place. It 
all sounded fantastic, and scepticism must 
have shown in my manner, because the 
miller began to plead that I do something 
to help him. I told him that, if he were 
willing to remove the devil’s altar from 
his house, I should be glad to bless the 
house and garden. 

At this the poor man brightened up 
considerably and promised to do every- 
thing I thought should be done. He 
promised further that he, his wife, and 
daughter would become catechumens and 
learn about the True God. 


No Revenge 


Tue next afternoon we went back to 
that unhappy house. On the way I had 
an uneasy feeling that the devil, if he was 
really mixed up in the case, might have 
taken advantage of his last opportunity 
to wreak vengeance upon his erstwhile 
worshipers. Therefore I was relieved to 
find that nothing untoward had hap- 
pened. On the contrary, the young woman 
was feeling much better; in fact, she was 
almost friendly when I spoke to her. 

I blessed the rooms again, and Mr. Liu 
with his own hands dismantled the weird, 
trappings of the devil’s altar. I took the 
scarlet-and-black tapestry for a souvenir, 
and handed it to the catechist to hold for 
me. He refused, saying that he would not 
even touch anything connected with devil 


worship! Of course I admired him for that 
— though I had to hold the devil’s battle 
flag myself. 


Crucifix on Wall 


WE visitep the entire compound, pray- 
ing and sprinkling holy water everywhere. 
The ceremonies took a long time, but wé 
finally finished and returned to the living 
room for a much-needed cup of tea. I 
placed a crucifix-on the wall, signed the 
family up as catechumens, and delegated 
the catechist to take charge of their in- 
structions. 

In the following weeks, the former devil 
worshipers progressed favorably in their 
studies and became regular attendants at 
Mass. The girl improved in health, and 
before long she and her mother were bap- 
tized. No further trouble was experienced 
with the Evil One. The father of the family 
was not quite ready, so his baptism was 
postponed until Christmas. 

Meanwhile, war broke out, and I was 
in prison camp when Christmas came. 
Seven months later, I was taken under 
guard to my mission at Linkiang, to get 
some of my clothes. The news of my ar- 
rival leaked out, and in spite of the guards, 
the “good miller, Mr. Liu, and his old 
Christian friend came to see me. I could 
not talk to them for long, because that 
was forbidden by the guards, but the 
Christian in a rapid undertone assured me 
that the miller was fully prepared and 
worthy. ; 

I asked Mr. Liu if he wished baptism. 
Of course he did! Had there been any 
further visitations from the devil? None 
whatever. I had neither holy oils, ritual, 
nor stole, for this baptism. Mr. Liu took 
the name of Joseph. The guards whisked 
me off to prison again; but in view of all 
that had taken place, I could not mind 
too much. 
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Children of God — 
Chinese war orphans, 
homeless, friendless, | LU = 
helpless, except as c 
God’s Church will help them! Can you, 
as a Maryknoll Member, spare $5 so that 
a child may live? . 























Wanted — Portable Church! Villa Vic- 
toria Mission, in Bolivia, serves 40,000 
persons in widely scattered areas. To carry 
Mass equipment, medical supplies, provi- 
sions, school books, and teaching ma- 
terials to outlying villages, a truck is 
necessary. It will cost locally $1,000. Who 
will contribute $5 or $10 toward getting it? 


Blood Runs Cold when the icy winds 
come down on our missions in Peru. 
Blankets are necessary. If we buy five 
heavy blankets, at $11 each, for those 
missions, will you help us pay for them? 


Church Door’ Opener— a catechist, or 
teacher of doctrine. Catechists help the 
Maryknoll missioners with a very impor- 
tant part of their work, the giving of 
instructions. Many catechists are needed. 
They are paid only $15 a month, in the 
Orient. Will you sponsor one? 


Asleep in Class? Not the. students who 
board at Father Allié’s school in Guate- 
mala, if we can provide them with good 
-beds! Twenty beds are required, costing 
$25 each locally. 


Who Will Sponsor a Maryknoll mis- 
sioner for one, two, five, or more days a 
month? To keep a missioner in the field, 
costs $1 a day. Address contributions to us. 
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& His Mass Kit is to 
the missioner what 
his rifle is to the 
- soldier ; his medicines, 

to the doctor; his instrument, to the musi- 
cian. We must buy six Mass kits, at $150 
each, for new missioners going to the 
field. Will our friends help? 


We All Grow Old. Shall you be safe and 
comfortable after your strength is gone? 
Many Chinese were-once as sure of their 
future, but now are homeless. Do unto 
them as you would be done by: help us 
shelter them! It costs $5 a month. 


A Catholic Action Unit in Kaying, 
China, needs about $100 for annual ex- 
penses. In mission areas, such units are not 
self-supporting, yet are even more needed 
than at home. We ask aid in providing 
funds. 


The Flames of War have taken their toll 
of Maryknoll property in China. To re- 
build the small convent in Kweilin, will 
cost about $1,000. All or part of this sum 
would be a most gracious and welcome gift. 
The reconstructed building will bear a 
name designated by the donor, as a 
memorial, if desired. 

**Git a Hoss!’’ Father Witte. wishes to. 
He must pay $120 for horse and saddle. He 
lacks the $120. Can anything be done 
about that shortage? 


How Far the Candle Throws Its 
Beams! How far a good deed shines in 
this world! How far your contribution will 
go to buy mission candles for Maryknoll 
altars! $12 buys. a year’s supply for a 
single mission. 
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rnack ils, in four colors, are 
needed for Ayapata mission in Peru. 
They cost $8. Will our friends help us buy 
them? 


ta’s Alt six high candlesticks 
are required. They cost about $8 each. 
And two similar sets are needed for other 
Peruvian churches. Will you contribute 
toward them? 


india 





Time’s Fell Hand Defaced an 
old and beautiful Chilean church, which 
can be repaired for $500. In a Maryknoll 
mission, it is now our responsibility. We 
hope to be able to secure funds to have the 
work done. Will our friends aid? 


id nee for Benediction 
cost $15 a year, for one mission. All 
missions need them. 


Charcoal and ince 


One who gives and then takes back the gift. Annuity 


Giver: One who gives to Maryknoll, yet continues to enjoy income from 
the donated funds as long as the donor’s life lasts. May we send detailed 
information about Maryknoll Annuities? Write for our free booklet. 


THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS 
MARYKNOLL P. 0O., N. Y. 





Bishop Raymond A. Lane returning to the Maryknoll mission in 
Fushun, Manchuria, after three and a half years in concentration camps. 
Fr. McGurkin, M.M., Fr. Jacques, M.M., and Fr. Gilbert are with the Bishop. 








